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THE DUTY OF REPROOF. 


Tax Christian is set for a reprover of ini- 


qiity. In the spirit of his Master, with 
meekness, kindness, and long suffering, 
but with firmness also, and at times even with 
a holy indignation, he must testify against sin 
in whatever form it comes under his no- 
tice, or by whomsoever it is committed or 
sanctioned. The time, the place, the man- 
ner of reproof must be chosen with a wise 
regard to the design of that reproof—to 
save the guilty and to honor God. But the 
duty of reproving wickedness is imperative 
upon every follower of Christ. 
need not always be open and formal, and 
never should it be noisy and ostentatious. 
Sometimes a word, a glance, a significant 


action, er the mere discountenancing of 


wrong-doers, may convey the most emphatic 
testimony against iniquity. “Have no fel- 
lowship with the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness, but rather reprove them.” 

The quict testimony of a holy life is often 
the best reproof of its opposite. Indeed, a 
consistent example of godliness alone can 
give an efficient testimony against sin. He 
who has no fellowship with iniquity reproves 
it by his daily life. That Christian young 
man who never joins his companions in the 
store or the boarding-house at a game of 
cards, in a social glass, in a visit to the 
theater, in vicious or unseemly sports—who 
sets before them an example of sobriety, of 
industry, of studiousness, of self-improve- 
ment and self-respect, of reverence for the 
mame and Word of God, and attendance upon 
the ordinances of religion—is a living and 
cénstant reprover of their wickedness. He 
who from known principle never touches the 
intoxicating cup, is a visible reprover of 
those who yield to that indulgence. He who 
from known principle abstains from scenes 
of mere worldly and sensual pleasure, is a 
reprover of those who mingle in such scenes. 
He exereises his simple right to control his 
own actions; he decides for himself how he 
will nse his time and means for enjoyment ; 
what pleasures he will seek, what occupa- 
tions he. will follow, what associations he will 
form, what friendships he will cultivate ; but 
in so doing he gives the reproof of a virtuous 
life to all the ungodly ;—a reproof which 
though silent is constant and powerful, and 
which gives to all other reproof its real 
strength. 

But if his example be not on the side 
of virtue, vain is his verbal condemna- 
tion of vice. Words are a mockery without 
example. Example is a weighty reprover, 
though without words. Here lies the grand 
power of the parent over the child. The 
life of virtue is the grand argument for 
virtue, The virtue the child sees daily ex- 
hibited at home, is the standing reproof of 
the vice and wickedness he sees at school or 
on the street. And as he sees more and 
more of human wickedness, as he hears the 
profane oath, sees the reeling drunkard and 
the Sabbath sportsman, the thought, “ My 
father did not so,” will be with him a most 
powerful corrective and restraint. To preach 
temperance, one must be himself temperate 
in all things; to preach justice, one must 
himself be just ; to preach holiness, gne must 
himself be holy ; he must have no fellowship 
with works of darkness, but reprove them 
by a life like that of Christ—“ separate from 
sinners,” 

But to the reproof of example must 
be added that of positive declaration 
and of open protest wherever these fall fitly 
into place. It is not enough that we are 
silent witnesses for truth, virtue, and good- 
ness, When God gives us ability and opportu- 
nity to speak for the right. It isnot enough 
that we do not partake in the evil, but follow 
the good; we must also reprove iniquity, 
directly, openly, wherever we have opportu- 
nity, We must warn the wicked in person ; 
we must reprove, rebuke, and exhort them 
With respect to their evil ways; we must 
warn others against their iniquity ; we must 
testify against wickedness by our solemn 
protest. 

If a junior partner in a mercantile house, 
or a Christian partner associated with others 
in business, or a stockholder or a director in 
a railroad or other company, finds that his 
associates or the managers of the concern 
are dealing fraudulently, are trafficking in 
yice, are seeking the gains of smuggling or 
Other dishonesty, of drunkenness, licentious- 
ness, oppression, Sabbath-breaking or any 
other crime, then must he not only refuse 
all fellowship with such acts, but he must 
protest against them in his own right; and 
if this fails, he must withdraw from the 
brotherhood of iniquity. He cannot remain 
a silent partner in any wickedness; he ean- 
not shield himself behind the majority; he 
cannot fulfil his duty by an example of per- 
sonal morality ; he must reprove the wrong 
explicitly and by decided protest in word 
and in act. 

In this respect public men, the conductors of 
the press, the leaders of public opinion, have 
& weighty responsibility before God. They 
are set to warn andtoreprove. They are at 


the post of observation, to apprize others of 


dangers, and to give the signal of alarm. How 
fearful the responsibility of the switeh-tender 
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His reproof 


whe sleeps at his post unmindful of the coming 
train! Onrushes the compact mass of human 
life, unconscious of danger, yet swift for de- 
struction. Every deathblow in the dreadful 
crash, every wound, every cry of anguish, is 
a witness andan accuser. “If the watchman 
see the sword come, and blow not the trum- 
pet, and the people be not warned; if the 
sword come and take any person from among 
them, he is taken away in his imiquity; 
but his blood will I require at the watch- 
man’s hands.” Timidity, inattention, pre- 
occupation, heedlessness, a selfish sensibility— 
what will these or any plea avail, if we are 
found unfaithful to the souls of men ? 


THE WARNING FROM CALIFORNIA. 


Tue state of siege in San Francisco, declared by 
the Vigilance Committee, while it strikes terror 
into criminals upon the ground, and awakens in 
all minds an awe of that invisible but omnipotent 
Justice which penetrates walls of stone and pierces 
the darkness of the night to drag forth the guilty 
to condign punishment, proclaims to us at the dis- 
tance of thousands of miles, a warning against those 
tendencies to anarchy and crime that call for so 
terrible a measure of protection on the part of 
peaceable and loyal citizens. With our imperfect 
knowledge of the facts, it is not easy to determine 
whether the extreme measure of a revolution was 
required by the state of public law and morals in 
San Francisco. Clearly this Vigilance Committee 
is not an organized mob. The deliberation of its 
measures, its singular regard for justice and truth, 
the enrollment in its lists of the most substantial 
citizens of San Francisco, and the almost unani- 
mous support which it has received ia that city 
and throughout the State, with the vast and disci- 
plined resources at its command, distinguish this 
mysterious body from a mob excited by passion, 
and intent only upon some immediate personal 
end. As respects the forms of law this body 
exercises a usurped power, and the Governor of 
the State has declared it an “insurrection.” But 
it is not an insurrection against the laws and the 
constituted authorities. The citizens of San Fran- 
cisco have no wish to change their form of govern- 
ment, or to rid themselves of existing statutes. 
The Vigilance Committee expresses rather the de- 
termination of the people that their sovereignty 
shall be vindicated, through the prompt execution 
of laws, which unworthy officers, falsely chosen, 
have failed to enforce. It is an “ insurréction” in 
which nearly the whole community are upon one 
side—not the outbreak of a mob under sudden 
heats of passion, not a conspiracy of the populace 
against their rulers, but the majestic uprising of 
the community to protect law, property, and life 
from thieves, burglars, assassins, and murderers. 
It is not merely to avenge the murder of King, but 
to punish the outrages of many months, of which 
this was but a more prominent type. 

From the tone of the Pacific, areligious journal of 
much character in San Francisco, and the tone also 
of private correspondents upon whose judgment 
we rely, we incline to regard this movement 
as a stern necessity of the case. For the time 
being, society in San Francisco has resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole upon public affairs, 
and has taken into its own hands the sovereignty 
which has been abused by those to whom it had 
been confided. The following declaration ef the 
Committee confirms this view : 





“* Whereas, It has become apparent to the citizens 
of San Francisco that there is no security for life and 
property, either under the regulations of aociety as it 
at present exists, or under the law as now adminis- 
tered, and that by the association together of bad 
characters our ballot-boxes have been stolen and | 
others substitured, or stuffed with votes that were | 
ever polled, and therefore our elections nullified, our 
dearest rights violated, and no other method left by 
which the will of the people can be maniiested, 
‘‘ Therefore, the citizeas whose names are hereunto 
attached do unite themselves into an association for | 
the maintenance of the peace and good order of so- 
ciety—the prevention and punishment of crime—the 
preservation of our lives and property, and to insure 
that our ballot-boxes shall hereafter express the actual 
and unforged will of the majority of our citizens; and 
we do bind ourselves each unto the other, by a solemn 
oath, to do and perform every just and lawiul act for 
the maintenance of law and order, and to sustain the 
laws when faithfully and properly administered. But 
we are determined that no thief, burglar, incendiary, 
assassin, ballot-box stuffer, or other disturbers of the 
peace, shall escape punishment, either by the quibbles 
of the law, the insecurity of prisons, the carelessnees 
or corruption of the police, or a laxity of those who 
pretend to administer justice; and to secure the ob- 
jects of this association we do hereby agree. 
“Great public emergencies demand prompt and 
vigorous remedies. The people—iong suffering under 
an organized despotism which has invaded their liber- 
ties—squandered their property—usurped their offices 
of trust and emolument—endangered their lives—pre- 
vented the expression of their will through the ballot- 
box, and corrupted the channels of justice—have now 
arisen in virtue of their inherent right and power. All 
litical, religious, and sectional difference and issues 
Laws given way to the paramount neceasity of a 
thorough and fundamental reform and purification of 
the social and political body. The voice of a whole 
people has demanded union and organization as the 
only means of making our laws effective, and regain- 
ing the rights of free epecch, free vote, and public 
safety.” 


This is not the language of a mob or of political 
conspirators. A guaranty against the abuse of this 
extraordinary power is given in the intelligence 
and the interests of those who assume it, and of those 


* 


“* As republicans, we looked to the ballot-box as our 
safeguard and sure remedy. But so effectually and so 
long was its voice emothered, the votes deposited in it 
by freemen 60 entirely outnumbered by ballots thrust 
in through fraud at midnight, or nullified by the fulse 
counts of judges and inspectors of electious at noon- 
day, that mauy doubted whether the majority of the 
people were not utterly corrupt. . 

“* Organized gangs of bed men, of all political parties, 
or who assumed any creed from mercenary 
and corrupt motives, have parceled out our offices 
among themselves, or sold thei to the highest bid- 
- Havé provided themselves with convenient tools 
to obey their nod, as clerks, inspectors, and judges of 
election ; 

‘* Have employed bullies and professional fighters to 
destroy tally lists by force, and prevent peaceable citi- 
zens from ascertaining, in a lawful manner, the true 
number of votes polled at our elections ; 

“And have used cunningly contrived ballot-boxes, 
with false sides and bottoms, co prepared that by means 
of a spring or slide, spurious ticketa, concealed there 
previous to the election, could be mingled with gena- 
ine votes.” 

The ballot-box, the safeguard of the people, has been 
converted into an instrument of despotism. Herbert 
in Congress is a fit representative of these bullies, 
But how came this to pass? Surely the corrupters 
of the polls were never a majority of the citizens of 
San Francisco. Who elected the “clerks, inspectors, 
and judges of election,” who have been the “‘conven- 
ient tools” of villains? Those good, quiet, order- 
loving citizens who never mix in public affairs, and 
who have a conservative fear of carrying religion into 
politics ; these are the men who, by absenting them- 
selves from primary meetings, have suffered unfit 
men to be nominated for office, and who by neglect- 
ing to vote, or by voting a mere party ticket, have 
caused such men to be elected. Among the thou- 
sands in San Francisco who uphold the terrible ex- 
pedient of a “Vigilance Committee,” there are 
very many who through absorption in business, or 
habitual indifference to politics, or a blind adhesion 
to party, have failed to do their duty at the polls, 
and have brought upon themselves evils that para- 
lyze business, destroy public confidence, and threaten 
the very existence of the State. 

We are fast verging toward the same state of 
things in New-York. Our streets are infested with 
gamblers. There are often painful evidences of 
corruption in our public officers. The sanctity of 
the ballot-box is invaded, and our dearest rights are 
put in jeopardy by violence and fraud. Who are 
responsible for this? Those merchants who, with 
millions of property at stake in a good government, 
cannot take time to secure such a government ;— 
men who, so long as they get their present divid- 
ends, will not trouble themselves to examine the 
transfer books, when Schuyler is planning a fraud 
that shall render their stock worthless. Who are 
responsible for this? God, well-to-do Christian 
men, who have so long listened to the miserable cant 
about “politics and religion,” that they almost 
think it a sin to go to the polls at all, and if they 
do go are pretty sure to vote as a sort of tribute to 
the Devil in his proper domain. These are the men 
who are sowing the seeds of anarchy and future 
revolution ; who are paving the way for the des- 
potism of Vigjlance Committees and Councils of 
Ten. 

Already worse outrages have been committed in 
Kansas and at Washington, than these which have 
aroused an indignant revolution in California. 
These the people are called to redress at the ballot- 
box. If hereafter the unpunished outrages of ini- 
quity shall stir up an avenging revolution, the 
responsibility of that tremendous issue will lieupon 
those who now neglect their duty at the polls. 


CHRIST AT GENNESARETHE. 





Tne Sea of Galilee is for ever associated with the 
life, the teachings, and the miracles of our blessed 
Lord. This sea is rather a fresh-water lake into 
which the river Jordan expands, as the Rhone ex- 
pands into the lake of Geneva. About twelve miles 
in length, by five or six in width, this lake of pur- 
est blue lies embosomed within volcanic hills, where, 








is experienced by reason of the great depression of 
the valley. 

The fertility and populousness of the borders of 
this lake in the time of Christ, are thus described 
by Josephus: ‘ Extending along the lake of Gen- 
nesareth, and bearing also its name, lies a tract of 
country, aamirable both for its natural properties 
and its beauty. Such is the fertility of the soil, 
that it rejects no plant, and accordingly all are here 
cultivated by the husbandman ; for so genial is the 
air that it suits every variety. The walnut which 
delights beyond other trees in a wintry climate 
grows here luxuriously ; together with the palm- 
tree which is nourished by heat; and near to these 
are figs and olives, to which a milder atmosphere 
has been assigned. One might style this an ambi- 
tious effort of nature, doing violence to herself in 
bringing together plants of discordant habits, and 
an amiable rivalry of the seasons, each as it were 
asserting her right to the soil; for it not only pos- 
sesses the extraordinary virtue of nourishing fruits 
of opposite climes, but also maintains a continual 
supply of them. Thus it produces the grape and 
the fig during ten months without intermission, 
while the other varieties reign the year round.” 

Although Josephus was given to exaggeration, 
and few traces remain of that rich and varied vege- 
tation which he so enthusiastically describes, yet 
the strip of land between the mountains and the 
lake, fertilized by warm springs when duly culti- 





experiment is adangerousone. We do not see how | 
a shock even greater than that which called it into 
being. It is a self-constituted oligarchy; upheld 
indeed by the present approbation of the commu- 
nity, but in no sense the legal representative of the 
community. It is the absolute power in San Fran- 
cisco. The proclamation of the Governor of the 
State is unheeded; his authority is defied by six 
thousand bayonets and thirty pieces of artillery. 
All forms of law are transcended ; gli legal officers 
are set aside. From the rooms of this unknown 
oligarchy issue decrees of domiciliary visits, of ar- 
rest, of imprisonment, of banishment, of death. It 
brings before us that fearful expedient in the Re- 
public of Venice, when “ her vices were so great 
that she could not endure their remedies,” and the 
Council of Ten impeached, arraigned, condemned, 
executed whom they would, without remonstrance 
or appeal. The ostracism of the “ Lion’s Mouth,” 
the fatal dagger of “ the Ten,” startle us-in the new 
Republic of the Sea. 

The Vigilance Committee avow their determina- 
tion to administer only justice, to purge the com- 
munity of its pests, and then to lay down the power 
which they have assumed. But how can they lay 
it down? If resisted, they declare their determina- 
tion to proceed to the extent of civil war. The ne- 
cessity for such measures, if it is a necessity, is it- 
self most fearful. It excites the greatest apprehen- 
sion for the future of San Francisco. Yet, as the 
now flourishing city of Keokuk, in Iowa, once passed 
through a similar crisis in exterminating a nest of 
gamblers and horse-thieves, we may hope for a like 
good result in California. 

But while our brethren in that infant State are 
more consolidated communities take warning from 
their fearful history. Why is it that the reign of 
law im California has been set aside for popular dic- 
tation through a self-constituted oligarchy? Why 
is it that this reign of terror is made necessary for 
the very life of society? The answer is given in 
this statement of the Committee : 





in whose behalf it is put forth. But in any light the 


this Committee is to lay aside its authority without ; 


vated, must have produced a tropical growth in 
agreeable contrast with that of the hills above. In 
the time of Christ this was evidently a fertile and 


| populous region ; and it was mainly on this account 


that he made it the principal theater of his ministry 
on earth. It was not for the sake of retirement 
amid the beauties of nature that the Son of God fre- 
quented the lake of Galilee, but rather for the op- 
posite reason—because its shores were crowded 
with villages and teeming with a busy popula- 
tion. 

An English writer aptly compares this region of 
Gennesareth t» the manufacturing districts of Eng- 
land, ‘In that busy stir of life were the natural 
elements out of which his future disciples were to 
be formed. He came to preach the Gospel to the 
poor, to the weary and heavy laden, to seek and to 
save that which was lost. Where could he find 
work so readily as in the ceaseless toil and turmoil 
of those teeming villages and busy waters? The 
heathen or half-heathen publicans or taxgatherers 
would be there sitting by the lake side atthe re- 
eeipt of custom. The Roman soldiers would there 
be found quartered with their slaves. And the 
hardy boatmen would supply the energy and 
docility which he needed for his followers.” 

Every allusion to this district indicates the mul- 
titude and the variety of its inhabitants. Remote 
from the capital, and therefore but little affected by 
the jealousies there kindled by Christ’s teachings 
and miracles, it yet afforded, mext to the capital, the 
most ample sphere of labor in the whole land of 
Palestine, Here was on continuous line of 
villages and cities, and much people were coming 
and going, so that He had not time so much as to 
eat. 

The fact that the Savior made this populous re- 

ion his principal residence, and devoted his labors 
| mainly to Xs multitudinous population, is at once 
an encouragement and an example to Christians 
| with respect to the evangelization of great and mix- 
edcommuaities. For the work of preparation, the 
‘minister of the Gospel needs the comparative re- 
' tirement of the college and tho seminary, And it 
might not be unprofitablo if this ebould be as pro 





in the latitude of Charleston, the heat of the tropics | 
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longed as was the retirement of the Savior at Naz- 
areth,. But this accomplished, the open field in- 
vites the laborer. Tae raral retreat is not to be 
sought for purposes of study and self-improve- 
ment—however gratefully this might be accepted ; 
—and the busy scenes of life, the manufacturing 
town, the bustling port, the peopled city, are not to 
be shunned as unfavorable for Christian effort. On 
the contrary, they who are called to deal with men 
in the masses, should remember that thus it was 
with Ohrist’s own miaistry ; thus it was with the 
ministry of the apostles ; the seats of influence, the 
centers of population and of power, were sought as 
the first arena for the conflicts and the triumphs of 
the Gospel. 


ONLY ONE VOTE. 


Curistians sometimes excuse themselves from 
going to the polls and from taking any active inter- 
est in politics, on the plea that a few votes more or 
less cannot materially affect the result of an elec- 
tion, and therefore, since they can do no good by 
voting, they choose to avoid the excitements of a 
political campaign. Let us look at this plea. Does 
the fact that we cannot be sure of accomplishing 
a great and manifest good, lessen our ebligation 
to use all reasonable effort for that end? Shall 
Christians reason thus, because in a given commu- 
nity they chance to be in a minority, or because 
they are but a very small minority of the popula- 
tion of the globe? The ability and the opportunity 
to act, and not the estimated results of action, are 
the measure of Christian obligation. But the pos- 
sible results of eur action may also come in to 
enhance that obligation. The may be often gives 
additional emphasis to the ought. We must obey 
the dictates of conscience, the sense of right, the 
calls of humanity and of Providence, even when 
we cannot see the promise of immediaté good; 
but when to the plain dictates of Conscience, 
Humanity, and Religion, are added even the pos- 
sible results of good from our action or of evil from 
our inaction, the obligation to “do with our might 
that which our hand findeth to do” becomes more 
urgent and impressive. 

Now nothing can be more iJlusive than this very 
plea that a single vote will accomplish nothing for 
the good of the country, nothing to secure just 
counsels, nothing to hinder the triumph of de- 
ceit and oppression, because it is but one. There 
have been crises memorable in history, both 
in the British Parliament and in the early Colonial 
legislation in this country, when measures por- 
tentous with the destiny of nations and of ages 
hung upon a single vote. And under our popular 
form of government, a single vote is likely at any 
time to determine the election of public officers, or 
in legislative bodies to settle measures of moment- 
ous interest to a State or to the Nation. Twice, 
within recent date, was a Governor of the State of 
Massachusetts elected by one vote. In one instance 
a single vote gave him a majority in the popular 
election. In the other he was elected by a ma- 
jority of one, in the Legislature, in default of clec- 
tion by the people. By how small a majority was 
Mr. Banks chosen Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. And yet how much of the efficiency 
of the present Congress in behalf of Constitutional 
freedom is due to the two or three votes that placed 
him in the Speaker’s chair. The other day the 
vote to admit Kansas as a Free State under the 
Topeka Constitution, was lost by one vote, after every 
preliminary measure had been carried. -Again, the 
motion to reconsider that fatal resolve was carried 
by two votes, and then the bill to recognize free- 
dom in Kansas prevailed by only two votes. One 
single vote may infold within itself blessings or 
miseries that fature generations alone can estimate. 

To apply this to tae casein hand. The follow- 
ing is the apportionment of Presidential electors in 
the Free and Stave States respectfully : 





SIXTEEN FRE STATES. | FIFTEEN SLAVE & 
Maryland 

Virginia 15 
North Carolina ........ 10 
South Carolina.......... Ss 


Massachusetts......... 13 
Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New-York 
New-Jersey........ 
Pennsylvania 


lilinois......... 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


v oes «ph | RORMMNBOD, cared (rede 
6 Kentucky 


176 | Total 


As we have before shown [see “‘ Four Months till 
Harvest’’*}, the South must be taken as a unit for 
the extension of slavery. The addition of Penn- 
sylvania to the Southera vote would swell that 
vote to 147, lacking only two of a majority. There- 
fore every other Free State must be carried by the 
friends of freedom, if Pennsylvania shall join her 
strength to the slave oligarchy. Tho vote of New- 

Hampshire, of Vermont, of Rhode-Island, Michigan, 

Wisconsin, Iowa, California—any one of these 
given to Mr. Buchanan, would in that case turn 
the scale in favor of sectional despotism against 
Constitutional freedom. Nota vote, therefore, can 
be lost in any State without the risk of losing the 
election. 

The Legislature of cach State directs the manner 
in which the Presidential electors shall be chosen. 
We believe thatin all the Free States this is now done 
by general ticket and by a plurality vote ; 4. ¢., a plu- 
rality of the voters in a State carry the whole num- 
ber of electors for the State. New-York is entitled 
to 35 electors. These are not to be chosen by dis- 
tricts, so that a part might be elected for Fremont, 
others. for Buchanan, and others for Fillmore; but 
each voter has upon his ticket the name of 35 elect- 
ors for his State, and whichever general ticket has 
the highest number of votes throughout the State is 
elected. 

Suppose then, for illustration, that New-York 
should cast, ia November next, 500,000 votes for 
Presidential electors, and that of these 100,000 
should be given for the Fillmore ticket. This would 
leave 400,000 to be divided between Col. Fremont 
and Mr. Buchanan. If the Buchanan ticket should 
have 200,001 votes, leaving for Fremont 199,999, the 
whole 35 electoral votes of this great State would go 
for the Democratic candidate. Just so in Massachus- 
etts ;—the one vote that elected Gov. Morton, may 
give aplurality for Fillmore or Buchanan, So in any 
State. Hence the exceeding importance of one 
vote when parties are nearly balanced. Yet thou- 
sands neglect going to the polls because they have 
only one vote, 

At the Presidential election in 1852, of 839,389 
white males over 21 years of age in New-York, 
only 522,294 went to the polls: 317,000 is far too 
large an allowance to make for unnaturalized for- 
eigners, invalids, &c. In Connecticut, of 102,936 
adult males, only 66,768 went to the polls. Surely 
the 88,000 were not all disqualified. In New- 
Jersey, of 119,557 adult males, only 83,211 voted. 
Where were the 36,000? Evidently thousands and 
tens of thousands who are entitled to vote, do not 
vote at all. These are probably quiet, retiring 
citizens, who if they should vote at all would be 
likely to vote on the right side, 

Are you, reader, of this number? Look, we pray 
you, at what God now requires of you as a citizen. 
You can see that the Emperor Alexander, as the 
ruler of 62,000,000 of people and the proprietor 
of 28,000,000 of serfs, whose destinies he can 


*R LP. will bere find the tnadrertence,te which he refers in 
his pote cerresicd. 





control by a word, has a direct and fearful re- 
sponsibility to God for the use of that power. 
But unless the whwle theory of popular sov- 
ereignty is a sham, the power deposited in your 
hands as a voter may determine interests as mo- 
mentous as lie within the will of the Emperor of 
Russia. Your vote may decide whether this fair 
land shall be filled with the fruits of Christian 
civilization or with the bitter and deadly fruits of 
slavery. 
sponsibility ? 

A VISIT TO PALESTINE. 


Every Christian at times has a longing desire to 
see and identify the places made memorable 
through their connection with the revelation of 
God to map, and especially by their association 
with the life and death of the Son of God. Yet 
with the vast majority of Christians this wish must 
remain ungratified. Thousands of ignorant, super- 
stitious pilgrims rush annually to Jerusalem and 
the Jordan, while but a few hundred intelligent 
travelers find their way to the holy places. 

Happily, however, this desire may be in a mea- 
sure gratified, through the successful attempts of 
modern art to realize to the eye the scenes of sacred 
history. We felt this the other day, as we sat in the 
store of Messrs. Wiley & Halsted, and turned over 
the pages of asuperb copy of Roberts’s Holy Land. 
This is by far the most elegant copy of that work 
which has ever been brought to this market. The 
large lithographs are colored to the life, each is care- 
fully mounted upon linen cloth, and the entire series 
of 250 plates is bound in six folio volumes, whose 
letter-press end binding emulate the beauty of the 
pictures. This copy will be sold for $450, i. ¢., less 
than $2 per plate. No doubt it will find a pur- 
chaser; but meantime any respectable person, hay- 
ing clean and careful fingers, may enjoy it by call- 
ing at 351 Broadway. 

The same work, uncolored, in four splendid vols., 
may be had for $175, and is well worth the money. 
Very few copies of this remain, and no more will be 
published. But many of our readers will be glad 
to learn that the work has been reproduced on a 
smaller scale—an exact copy in octavo—at a much 
lower figure. This edition is now issuing in num- 
bers in London, and may be had of Wiley & Hal- 
sted, at one dollar pernumber. The work will be 
completed in about forty numbers. Each picture 
is a delicately tinted lithograph, executed in the 
first style. The drawings are remarkably accurate. 

The wonders of the Nile, the natural features and 
monuments of the Desert, the scenery, towns and 
cities of Palestine, all move before you as in a 
living panorama, Of the 250 scenes here repre- 
sented, we have looked upon 190 with our own 
eyes, and can identify any one of these as a faithful 
representation of the original. We know of no 
work of art that would be such a permanent trea- 
sure ina family as this. It is worth two dozen 
covered chairs, any quantity of fresco and gilding, 
and the contents of forty what-nots. 
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THE FAMILY 


Tue undersigned is authorized by an American 
gentleman residing in Scotland, to offer a premium 
of Two Hunprep Dotnars for the best original 
tract not exceeding 24 printed pages duo., to be 
entitled, The Family Relation as Affected by Slav- 





ery. 
The authors will be expected to treat the subject 
in a kind, candid, and Christian spirit, illustrating 


the pernicious effects of slavery on the social, do- 


| mestic, and religious character of families in their 


various relations of husband and wife, father and 
child, master and servant, etc., etc., and its conse- 
quent bearings upon society at large. 

The manuscripts must be sent in sealed (with a 
private mark, and accompanied with the author's 
name in a separate envelope with a corresponding 














mark) on or before the first day of November next, 


g | to Charles Stoddard, Esq., Boston. The Committee 


of Award will consist of Rev. Francis Wayland, 
D.D., Providence, R. I. ; Rt. Rev. Thomas M. Clark, 
D.D., of Providence; Charles Stoddard, Esq., of 
Boston ; Rev. David Brown, D.D., of Glasgow, Scot- 
land. 

The premium will be paid by the undersigned as 
soon as the award shall have been made by the 
Committee. Joszern P, Trompson. 

New-Yonk, July 11, 1856. 


We are glad to see this announcement. The de- 
claration by the Executive Committee of the Tract 
Society of the:r readiness to publish suitable tracts 
on the moral and religious aspects of slavery, and 
the endorsement of the same by the Society, is 
likely to call forth able and valuable tracts “ caleu- 
lated to receive the approbation of all evangelical 
Christians.” Such a tract as Rev. Drs. Hopkins, 
A. D. Smith, and Chancellor Frelinghuysen may 
deem worthy of the premium offered in this city ; 
such a tract as Drs. Hawes and Trumbull, and 
Rev. A. Barnes, shall adjudge worthy of the pre- 
mium offered by the Fourth Congregational Church 
of Hartford; such a tract as may be approved in 
answer to the above, can hardly fail to appear with 
the imprimatur of the American Tract Society. 

We have no idea that slavery is to be battered 
down with paper balls from 150 Nassau street. 
Indeed it seems hardly wise, just now, to call 
for a tract on the whole subject of slavery. The 
conditions of the other premiums strike us as some- 
what too broad for a beginning. But who can 


Who can be indifferent to such a re- | 
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the arm of the slave-power, which havin. 
smitten down the family, roaches over } 
down society, to strike down fovernmment. + 
down law, to strike down jife. 
| «If slavery shall be established in Kano. 
hinder i not by the unanimous protest 
i ple, we : 


grinding under its power. Husbands and , 
whom God hath joined in pure 
parents and children whom God hath «) 
the oppressor ; it is for the family w. plead ars’ 
its destroyer. Let us call upon the “1 
families to protect his own institution 
family mourn apart; let the priests, th 
of the Lord, weep between the porch an, 
saying, “Spare thy people, 0 J 
their heritage to reproach ; that the heathen «) 
rule over them.” ) 
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UNGRATErv,, 


God of 


; let 


Tue Presbyterian and Nev. ¥,-2 7p,, 

dealt out sundry fulsome culovics ,, n tl 
ipo Y; 

of the late Old-School General Assen) 
the hospitalities of New-Yorkers to, 
Witness, a Presbyterian journal publis 
sisippi, thus requites their hospitalit) 

“In relation to the magnificent hospitalit, 
was shown the members ; and which is helt 
some papers as the wonder of the aze—w¢ hay, 
selves no complaints to make. 
country, and every city, has it 
things.” 


Ey. ry 


The editor then shows how 3 
things are done at the South. H 
appointed that merchants in t 
not quit their business to hunt 
tlemen at the hotels. 

As to the talent of the Assem 
of his editorial brethren in parti 
these ungracions remarks : 

“That it was a large and harm 
that there was tudent in it we a 
But that it was superior or ey 
talents to previous asseu! 
do not hone tly believe, 

a number of 

some, ) 
D.D.’s are truly ¢ 

of them were, in our opinion, only and 
second-rate. Some of them were Prine nl 
of excursions and the like, and occu 
the time of the Assembly upon subj 
out-door busines » but we did not ri 
plays as evidence « 

What will the 

But the 
enterprise of the Presbyterian organ 


cn 


the mess 


upled mu 
ts relat 
gard suc’ 
y very warked ability, 
» 


Observer say ° 


severest hit of the whole r 


“ We are requested by our friend ( 
Esq., our late colleague iu the General Ascy 
from Centra] Presbytery, to state that he wa 
able to send the daily reports of the debates a 
proceedings of the Assembly, to many friend 
the Presbytery to whom he had promised then 
account that they were not published iy 
such as he was willing toaid in circulati 
bis friends at home. No Presbyierian paper pi 
lished them regularly. They only appeared, g 
very incorrectly, in the New York Duily 7 
a paper not sit to be sent. For some reas¢ 
haps because it was afraid of bi ing injured by t 
identified with the Assembly—the Neor- Yor] 
server did not publish them. Tho Presbyte 
Philadelphia surrendered iii joo tot Lines 
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THE SPIRIT OF MASSACHIUSS! « 


. Dr. De Wrrrt, of 

te session of the Ma 
lation, thus describes ti 
the subject of slave ry. 
New-England ; it is a dee 
viction of the stupe 
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may think about it, we Canuot res 
that what they 


they believe 


dvem their wr gs, « 

them to be, with the cause of « 
religious freedom in our country, has « 

the depths of their souls, and become int 
incorporated with their religious sentiment 
feelings. There is 10 boastings— 
daring expressed; but such a calm, fixed det 
mination is manifested which makes one t 
when he thinks of the fearful results in whict 
may issue,” 


nv brawlinge— 
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4 DELIBERATE 


New- York: Observer attend 


SCANDAL. 


Tux editor of the 


the late session of the Consoviation of Rhvde Island 


in the character of a reporter, and was hospitably 
received. In his report of the meet 

written over his own signature, he defamed several 
members of the body, especially the pastors @ 
Providence, with false representations and oppr 
brious epithets. Not content with this, wid 
might have been imputed to the excitement of t 
moment, he gives deliberate utterance to whatever 
scandal he picked up during his visit, and attempts 
to decry as hypocrites and apostates, pasirs © 
long and tried standing, whose !at have } . 
eminently blessed in tue salvation x 
Says: 


ing, however, 


Of 


ors 


“At Providence, R. I,, during the sessi: 
Consociation, we saw several ministers who app 
ed to ignore the Word of God and the examp" 
Christ and his apostles as guides in the “sci 
of their sacred office. When they were °4 
test their principles by the touchst 
they invariably flew off. When c! 


| inconsistency, they could not deny it. 


doubt that a good tract on the family relation would | whispered in our ears, and said of ancthet, “i 


command the approval of all Christians, and gain 
the ear of many slaveholders? We trust that able 
minds and pens will go to work in answer to this 
call, The subject lies at the foundation of the 
whole evil. 

The institution of slayery is in its very nature 
destructive of the family. Every day this institu- 
tion violates the primeval law of God. Establish 
the family throughout the South as God ordained 
itin Eden, and slavery would not survive another 
generation, All increase of the human species 
outside of the marriage institution is criminal in 
the sight of God. If therefore the slave population 
is to be multiplied without crime, this can be only 
through lawful Scriptural marriage. But the mo- 
ment that relation is consummated, the voice of the 
Creator comes sounding from Eden, the voice of the 
Redeemer comes sounding from Galilee, ‘‘ What God 
hath joined together, let not man put asunder,” On 
one side or the other, by forced adultery, or by 
violent separations, slavery daily violates the law 
of God concerning marriage. 

There lies the cardinal wickedness of the system ; 
—in the destruction of the family by cruelty and 
meanness conjoined. The whole country is roused 
with indignation by an infamous crime in the 
Senate chamber. Yet that was one of the least 
offenses of slavery. The arm that would strike 
down on the auction block a helpless woman plead- 
ing for her children, would strike down any man, 
anywhere, whom it could approach without danger 
of retaliation. Talk of the right of speech; what 
do they care for the right of speech who stifle a 


mother’s shrieks, a father’s supplications, and the | 


| the United Srates and of nations. 
Mr. Baillie declared that England was 


cries of children dragged from home. Talk of the 
right of speech to s man who would gag a woman 
and put her under the lash of the overseer, or 


“ gubdue her” to the pollutions of the plantation! | 


Talk of the dignity of Senates to men who bave 


already invaded the sanctity of God’s own altar | 


erected in Paradise and reconsecrated by Christ! 
The blow whose shock is felt throughout the !and 
was not the blow of an individual assassin; it was 


‘ 
| and the United States, on the question 0 


| said the Unived States dispatches had not 


for three years he did not go toa pr: 
And then he adds of ministers 
the rights of Kansas to fr 
“ They are men who have forsaken | 
if they have not denied him. They have ¥ 
and grieved him, and brought darkness and 
into their own souls. ‘They hay “ satay Loti 
Bibles, and gunpowder for grace! May Me 
: . sour pot what they do. 
forgive them: they kno . 
This is aid deliberately ; poe 
; 7 : as faithful and g9%’ 
and loved in New England as it) { bis ov 
os _ \ ‘son ec of bs 
pastors; it is said by the editor a8 0 OY 
. spenonselonsty , 
knowledge, and upon his own responslv hy 
the Christian community tolerate Sue 
insolence ? 
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